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ASSISTANCE NEEDED FROM PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

As one step in developing character education as an important element 
in public education, it is necessary to define the goal toward which the 
character development of the child should be encouraged. Consultation 
and correspondence has been going on for over two years with the object 
of producing a "character chart" of the perfect human being living under 
modern conditions. The chart is divided into "intellectual," "working," 
"personal," "social," "emotional" and "physical" character. This clas- 
sification is based on the inquiries made when in practical life an employer 
is deciding whether a certain person ought to be promoted to a position 
of great responsibility. When a university president is looking for a pro- 
fessor of psychology among the younger men in the field, he covers this 
ground. The chart as we have it is believed to be defective in its state- 
ment of the "emotional character" of the perfect human being, and a re- 
vision is being attempted. I should like to submit this "sixth revision" 
to the criticism of psychologists, and invite personal letters of advice. It 
is as follows: 

Emotional Chabacter. 

1. Courageous, not timid. 

2. Capable of true love, not cold-hearted. 

3. Kindly, not cruel nor hateful. 

4. Sympathetic, not self-centered. 

5. Forgiving, not vindictive. 

6. Responsive to the beautiful, not indifferent. 

7. Alive to truth, not uninterested. 

8. Devoted to righteousness, not inclined to evil. 

9. Humble, not conceited. 

10. Just, not unfair. 

11. Zealous for high ideals, not content with low standards. 

12. Hopeful, not pessimistic. 

13. Reverent, not irreligious. 

14. Friendly, not lacking good-will. 

15. Grateful, not unappreciative of kindness. 

16. Loyal, not treacherous. 

17. Public-spirited and patriotic, not selfish. 

18. Progressive, not opposed to change. 

19. Ambitious, not self-satisfied. 

20. Earnest and determined, not trifling. 

21. Generous and sportsmanlike, not stingy nor jealous. 

The criticism which we are trying to overcome is that the emotional 
character represented is too passive, is not dynamic, and does not fully 
represent the emotions that drive the person to activity and to extreme 
exertion in achievement. The question is, Does this fist include all the 
dynamic emotions? 

The list is purposely allowed to remain without justification as to the 
order that such lower matters as arrangement may be treated as immaterial 
to the question of completeness of enumeration and accuracy^ of statement. 
Are the items true and are all the dynamic factors in action included? 

Milton Faibchild. 

National Institution fob Mobal Instbtction, 
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